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THE FOREIGNER IN OUR SCHOOLS: SOME ASPECTS 
OF THE PROBLEM IN NEW YORK 1 



HELEN LOUISE COHEN 
Washington Irving High School, New York City 



A teacher in the New York public schools may well say: 

At the gate of the West I stand, 
On the isle where the nations throng. 

Foreigners arrive and remain in our city at the rate of 800 every 
twenty-four hours. It is our problem to assimilate these latter- 
day pilgrims. The rate at which the process of assimilation goes on 
is indicated in a general way by the fact that, in 1911-12, 1,449 non ~ 
English-speaking children, ranging in age from under seven to over 
sixteen, were included in the special "C" classes of the elementary 
schools, and that during the same period 16,102 adult foreigners, 
on an average, were attending evening schools. Whenever the 
progress of the newly arrived immigrant seems discouraging, it is 
worth remembering that recently compiled statistics show a per- 
centage of 3 . 7 illiteracy in this country among the native whites 
born of native parents, and a percentage of 1 . 1 among native whites 
born of foreign parents. It is fortunate, in view of these figures, 
that restrictive legislation like the late Dillingham-Burnett bill 
was halted by the President's veto. Naturally, in a city like ours, 
constantly enriched by immigration, the needs of the foreigner are 
considered in every branch of our public education scheme. My 
idea is to limit myself, however, to a very brief reference to the 
work of the evening schools and the lecture bureau and to a descrip- 
tion, as full as may be, of the organization of English instruction in 
a high school where the percentage of foreigners is large. 

In the evening classes, then, in which English is taught to for- 
eigners, the language, after the rudiments are mastered, is studied 
in connection with the duties and privileges of citizenship. Civics is 

•This paper was read at the spring meeting (1013) of the New England Associa- 
tion of Teachers of English. 
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taken up, however, not in a technical academic way but in relation 
to the experience of the immigrant in the city. The danger of intro- 
ducing civics as a formal subject would be that the teaching of 
English, which is of primary importance, might become subor- 
dinated. The course in civics is designed to give the student every 
opportunity for practicing his new language, and to help him to 
interpret his strange environment. The immigrant is first familiar- 
ized with such activities of city government as must come under 
his immediate observation. The organization and functions of the 
schools, the hospitals, the various departments of street-cleaning, 
police, fire, public health are analyzed and discussed. But this 
kind of civics concerns itself also with the opportunities for the 
student's own advancement. The foreigner is warned against the 
dangers of unreliable banks, of unlicensed employers who under- 
pay their help, and of unscrupulous business methods; and, on 
the other hand, he is taught about the right sort of banks and 
employment agencies, about the prevailing rates of wages and of 
the need of a certain amount of business training before going into 
business. He learns about the chances for entering different voca- 
tions; how a person must be qualified for this trade or that, and 
how and where the requisite training may be secured. Finally, 
something is taught of the great periods of American history, so 
as to give him an idea of the genius and development of the nation 
and to enable him to comprehend the various forces which have 
brought about the conditions in which he is living today. He is 
always encouraged to conserve the best of his own heritage for the 
benefit of the country which he is to make his home. 

The education of adults in New York is carried on by means 
of public lectures, too. The immigrant who desires to understand 
the successive steps in the naturalization of a citizen may attend a 
lecture in which these are explained. Such explanations are given 
in different languages in different parts of the city and are illus- 
trated by enlargements, thrown on a screen, of the forms which 
must be filled out at various stages of the process by the newcomer 
on his way to citizenship. Dr. Leipziger, the supervisor, says 
in his last report: "The breadth of the scope of this People's Uni- 
versity is evidenced by the fact that it includes lectures to incoming 
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immigrants. Typical of this is a lecture given in the Italian lan- 
guage to Italians on the subject, 'What the Public Lectures Can 
Do for the Italians and Why Every Italian Should Learn the 
English Language,' or one in Yiddish, attended by a thousand 
immigrants, on 'What Constitutes Good American Citizenship.'" 
The lectures offered in Italian and in Yiddish are classified accord- 
ing to whether they deal with literature, general biography, Ameri- 
can history and biography, sociology, music, science, physiology 
and hygiene, industries, or travel. All these lectures have for their 
avowed end the immigrant's introduction into civic life. 

But the aspect of the subject, the "Foreigner in Our Schools," 
most familiar to me is the organization of English instruction in my 
own classes. The Washington Irving high school, where I teach, 
was founded in 1902 for the benefit, generally speaking, of the 
population of a district where, at the time, there were more for- 
eigners than anywhere else in Manhattan. Though we now draw 
students from every part of the city, it is safe to say that 50 per 
cent of our girls come from foreign homes, and at least 30 per cent 
were themselves born over seas. There are some Italian parents, 
some Irish, and some German and Scandinavian, but the great 
majority of the foreign families whose daughters come to us are 
from Eastern Europe, chiefly from Russia and Poland. We offer 
them five courses: a four-year course leading to the Training School 
for Teachers and, on rare occasions, to college, a four-year libra- 
rian's course, a three-year commercial course, and two other courses 
of similar length in design and dressmaking respectively. The 
students in the four-year academic course come back to the public- 
school system, for the most part, in two and a half years to become 
teachers in the grades, and this fact makes it the more essential 
that they shall become familiar with the language of their adopted 
country. An English syllabus based almost entirely on college- 
entrance requirements is prescribed by the Board of Superintendents 
but, latterly, some freedom has been allowed to us in our work with 
the girls in the vocational courses and, in any case, the syllabus can 
always be regarded as a point of departure and not as a terminus. 

No pupils come to high school who cannot, after a fashion, 
speak and write the mother-tongue, but the speech of the young 
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people with whom we have to deal is characterized by a number of 
peculiar idioms, literal translations from some particular vernacular, 
by a restricted and pallid vocabulary, and by a very marked distor- 
tion of certain English sounds. Our general purpose in the study 
of English with these girls is, in the words of Professor Denney, 
"the creation of universal intelligibility, on high levels of thought, 
among the multitudes who are to be self-governing." 

The word "self-governing" calls to my mind a statement made 
recently by Dr. Walter Hervey, a member of the Board of Exam- 
iners. He was discussing the ideas of Assistant District Attorney 
Frank Moss, who had addressed an association of teachers on what 
the schools can do to prevent crime. Dr. Hervey said in effect that 
there was one difficulty among others to be overcome in working 
out the suggested problem, the fact that "the schools contained a 
large number of aliens whose customs, views of life, and tradition 
are against self-government." It is certainly true that, in the 
countries of Eastern Europe from which great numbers of immi- 
grants come, self-government is unknown in fact, but, for that 
reason, it becomes all the more precious in theory. Long ago 
I discovered that the vital interest exhibited by my pupils in the 
idea of co-operation, on the one hand, and initiative and indepen- 
dence, on the other, might be utilized in the organization of English 
instruction and, accordingly, my classes represent the working-out 
of the community motive. It is through my foreign students that 
a method of instruction based on their ideals of social action has 
been evolved. I call my students foreign, but the term is used in 
the relative sense which I have explained in the preceding para- 
graph. 

We hear much in these days about the community motive 
in the various arts, in music, in the drama, in literature, but 
we do not hear enough about the community motive in classroom 
instruction. This subordination of the social purpose is explained 
chiefly by the fact that the terms in which school efficiency is 
formally rated are still those of examination results. I need hardly 
say anything about the character of appraising examinations set 
by bodies like the College Examination Board or the Board of 
Regents. All of us are agreed, I know, in believing that these 
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examinations are in no sense the goal of teaching; that they are 
very imperfect expedients and that their practice in calling for seg- 
ments of a subject, unrelated units of knowledge, has done more to 
mechanize, even to disintegrate, educational processes, than almost 
any other feature of the schools. Of course, such examinations 
become less harmful as they are recognized as an administrative 
device, or as they are framed to test habits of mind and character, 
rather than to call for some arbitrarily determined body of informa- 
tion. But so long as examinations force teachers to put the 
emphasis on the acquisition of information rather than upon the 
development in the pupil of habits that will fit him to be of most 
service to the community, the organization of the lesson on a social 
basis will be obstructed. 

At this point, you will probably want to know what is meant 
by the community motive in the teaching of English. English 
instruction, to express the idea directly, should be organized so as 
to keep constantly in the foreground the needs of the society in 
which the pupil is playing his part at the present moment, and in 
which his r61e will, with the years, become more and more impor- 
tant. As a matter of fact, all of the curriculum should be taught 
with a view to preparing young people to be socially valuable, 
but English, to my mind, offers to the teacher more opportunities 
for training human beings to live well than any other of the high- 
school studies. 

The. subject-matter of instruction is, therefore, not the main 
consideration. There is much time expended in considering what 
books should or should not be on the list for high-school study. 
But when you have before you twenty or thirty citizens in the 
making, you may want, and you ought to be allowed, to give them 
what they can assimilate of the great literary treasure of our 
mother-tongue, but you should undoubtedly subordinate your 
ambition to make them accomplished in English literature to your 
desire to raise up valiant women and men, and remember, their 
valiancy will not always be in proportion to the amount of informa- 
tion about Burke's line of argument o t Milton's digression on the 
church which they can produce on de.nand. It doesn't make a 
great deal of difference what is taught, it's the way it's taught. 
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It used to be thought that Milton, Shakspere, De Quincey, Words- 
worth, Shelley, by themselves, were adequate to supply the sub- 
jects of instruction. But years of experience show that they are 
not. They supply some of the most splendid race ideals on which 
to work, but they must be supplemented. Mind, I say supple- 
mented and not superseded. I have seen many hundreds of high- 
school pupils, native and foreign born alike, go direct from a 
communion with the supreme in literature to an association with 
Mary J. Holmes and Fourteenth Street melodrama. I believe 
that we need to bridge the gap for our pupils between the classics 
and the good current literature of both fact and imagination. One 
device for doing this is the use of magazines in the classroom. 
Many exaggerated claims for the effectiveness of such work have 
been made and a certain number of jeers at its expense have been 
heard, but no one will deny, I think, that a classroom exercise 
which really elevates the taste of future readers, which gives them 
a chance to see how unsafe generalization may be made from 
insufficient data, which brings to their attention the contemporary 
achievements of the arts of poetry, prose, music, painting and 
sculpture, is fatuous or trifling. I digress to say this word in defense 
of the regular use of the magazine in English classes because I con- 
sider this practice a conspicuously effective way of relating the 
study of English to the community life. 

When our pupils leave us, temporarily at half-past two in the 
afternoon, or permanently with the termination of the school course, 
they do not live, they could not live, on the basis of question and 
answer. And yet there are still many classrooms where the burden 
of thought-provocation is thrown on the teacher and the pupils 
halt before an obstruction, helpless till the teacher's question 
shows the way over and around. We do not go through life with 
a convenient questioner at our elbow. A person confronted, at 
twenty-five, with a political, social, or ethical problem cannot 
depend on some timely interrogator to set his mental processes to 
working. Why not begin in the classroom to throw pupils on 
their own mental resources Let them meet a new situation, clas- 
sify a new experience spontaneously, without too much talk on the 
part of the teacher. If a lesson is to use literature as a means of 
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cultivating the minds and hearts of the pupils, why not let them 
talk over the subject naturally as they will in after-life, in their own 
family, or with friends at a club. Let such direction as the teacher 
needs to give come largely in the assignment. A sample lesson 
in connection with Marmion for fourth-year pupils might thus be 
conducted by the class rather than by the teacher. 

In the assignment of the lesson, let the students know that you 
are eager to prepare them to realize the richness of Scotch literature, 
and also to get them to understand how the writers of the last 
thirty years of the nineteenth century were distinguished rather 
by imagination than by reason or by a sense for fact. Tell them 
to form some idea of the work of poets like Douglas and Lyndsay, 
mentioned by Scott in Marmion, and to compare this tradition 
and Scott's own work with the output of Burns with whose poems 
they are familiar. (Jet them to recall the various manifestations 
of the romantic spirit in Scott's contemporaries. Their prepara- 
tion will lead them, perhaps, to histories of literature, but more 
profitably to a contemplation of their own first-hand experiences 
with literature. The actual classroom exercise will consist of an 
exchange of facts and opinions among the scholars, leading, in the 
end, to certain conclusions about Scotch literature and Romanticism 
with a final reference, possibly, in the way of application, to Ian 
Maclaren and J. M. Barrie of contemporary Scotland, or to Joseph 
Conrad and Alfred Noyes of contemporary Romance. 

Or, at the beginning of the hour, announce to a class that the 
purpose of the lesson is twofold — that you want them to be familiar 
with the nature of certain problems connected with women in 
industry, and to be able to marshal in an orderly way the pros and 
cons of a question. Provide the class with copies of the Survey, 
let us say, containing the article by Miss Goldmark on the New York 
state 54-hour law for working-women and have the students ana- 
lyze the evidence presented. Perhaps it may be expedient to start 
the train of thought by a question "calling for reflection, appealing 
to the experience, dynamic." Sometimes the impetus in an exer- 
cise of this sort is given by a member of the class. The discussion, 
once set going, maintains itself. Perhaps, however, the students 
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dissipate their energies, make false starts, give the wrong emphasis. 
Here the teacher steps in, and deftly, not dogmatically, turns the 
discussion to profitable purpose. In a discussion of this character, 
with a class new to the teacher, it happens sometimes that the 
group of less ready thinkers and speakers will hold back and refuse 
their contribution. Here again the teacher's function is to call 
out the slow and inarticulate and give them their chance of co- 
operation with the readier members. The English syllabus would 
label this communal effort to reach a rational judgment a lesson in 
argumentation. It's just that, but the purpose is plainly not so 
much to teach the nature of a formal brief as to set the class to 
thinking carefully, not loosely, on a vital social matter. 

I remember reading some years ago a German scholar's account 
of the origin of the ballad. His theory, now lightly regarded, was 
summed up in the phrase Das Volk dichtet. His formula was 
recalled to me some weeks since when I saw a class engaged in the 
problem of providing a Thanksgiving festival. Their attention 
was called to Ben Jonson's Masque of Christmas, and the teacher 
suggested this type of entertainment as a point of departure. The 
group of thirty-seven students then proceeded, in a perfectly com- 
munal spirit, to contribute suggestions for a plot, to sketch a sce- 
nario, and finally to compose the verse of the little play, sometimes 
beating it out, line by line, in class, sometimes, as one of the stu- 
dents confessed, racking her poetic soul in the subway. They 
chose, as models for their verse, various short Tennyson lyrics 
familiar to them, Longfellow's hexameters, and the heroic prologues 
of Henry the Fifth. They interpolated quite gravely some fifteen 
lines of Keat's "Ode to Autumn." Moreover, not only the text 
of the Masque, but the music, dances, and costuming were the 
result of the combined efforts of the class with a minimum amount 
of direction from a teacher. Neither did any one individual carry 
the burden of the production. 

The underlying aim in the construction of the Thanksgiving 
masque was to amuse the school. The very practical aim of some 
compositions written last week was to give me some suggestions for 
my paper today. The girls wrote on the topic, "What the Foreign 
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Child Can Contribute to the English Work in American Schools." 
I should like to quote from some of their impromptu themes. One 
of the girls writes : 

The child who comes here from a foreign country, and enters the American 
school, can contribute as well as receive instruction. Such a child is usually 
very enthusiastic and eager to learn the English language. He is a problem 
to the teacher, for she must drive away the foreign idioms to which he clings. 
But the determination with which the foreign child sets about his work is 
marked. 

This very determination is what makes teaching the foreign child 
so serious a responsibility and so gratifying a vocation. Another 
began her discussion of the same question in the characteristically 
vague grand style of youth: 

English work in the high schools includes several things, the study of the 
language as it is to be spoken, the study of the progress of the English litera- 
ture, the use of the imagination, and last, but not least, the ability to appreciate 
life about you and life throughout the whole world. The purpose of the study 
of English, as of every other branch, is the progress of civilization, and civiliza- 
tion will attain its culmination only when the perfect things, the traditions, the 
ideas, and the customs of every corner of the world are combined to form what 
might be called super-perfection. 

Therefore, it is necessary that we have these perfections of civilization in 
different parts of the world merged with our own perfections, and the child's 
mind is easiest to work with. It is easier for a child to adapt himself to new 
surroundings and circumstances than it is for a person who has lived under 
certain conditions for a number of years and then has suddenly changed. 
Foreign-born children inherit the ideas of many, many years, ideas which have 
grown up through stages of development other than ours, 1 and we can improve 
our ideas by contrasting foreign ones with our own. English literature has 
certain laws governing it, while foreign literature has developed along different 
lines; only the knowledge and study of both will lead to the organization of this 
new form of literature. 

This is expressed uncertainly, grandiloquently, and yet under 
the fustian there is an idea. 

The vocabulary is enlarged to a certain extent, and colloquial 
English and pure speech sounds are taught incidentally in these 
co-operative lessons, oral and written, that I have described. 
The girls correct one another whenever they are conscious that a 
mistake has been made, and the teacher is able to set matters 

1 The little Russian's identity with her new country is complete. 
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straight in the same spirit as the girls without too much of the ex 
cathedra attitude. One exercise that has for its special aim the 
extension of vocabulary, successful especially in first-year work, pro- 
ceeds in this way. The pupils are asked to collect as many words 
as possible which may be used, for example, in describing a garden. 
All kinds of words are submitted in response to an invitation of this 
kind and a long composite list is the result. The compiling of such 
a list is followed by the study of famous garden literature, possibly 
a short selection from Cowper's Task or William Morris' "I know 
a little garden close," or one of Mrs. Wharton's or Mrs. Alice Morse 
Earle's sketches. The compositions on "The Garden of My 
Imagination," which have come next, have shown an encouraging 
richness and variety of expression. Other topics which have 
demonstrated their usefulness for this kind of work are the " Circus," 
"A Dramatic Performance," "A Reception," "A Mass Meeting," 
"Election Night." 

In the homes from which our students come, English is rarely 
spoken. It is quite natural, of course, that our girls should not be 
acquainted with the best colloquial usage. Conversation studied 
as conversation in class gives them a command of ideas and expres- 
sions that they are not otherwise in the way of acquiring. The 
interchange between the characters in the novels of Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich or of Charles Dudley Warner furnishes interesting material 
for conversation lessons. The brilliant talk of the Autocrat may 
be used in this way too. The girls find models in this conversational 
give-and-take of the native Americans who figure in these books. 
After such studies, they themselves take to writing dialogues and 
planning symposiums. 

Everyone has had the experience of meeting foreigners whose 
use of English is both charming and distinguished but who have 
never mastered the speech sounds of their new language. It is 
even more difficult to teach pronunciation than idiom. In our 
school we treat the phonetics of English in the same way that the 
teachers of modern languages do who follow Professor Walther's 
methods. We teach the physiological formation of the various 
sounds by means of charts, and we invite our students to observe 
all the physical phenomena that accompany the emission of these 
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sounds. We devise breathing exercises, intonation exercises. We 
show by means of curves the various types of inflection. We 
find it hardest to teach the difference between voiced and voice- 
less consonant sounds and much energy goes into this kind of drill. 
The most common faults to be corrected, as listed by the city super- 
intendent, are the following: 

i. Mispronunciation of ng, final and medial. Final ng (as in "sing" or 
any present participal) is frequently pronounced as nk or less commonly as ng. 
Medial ng is frequently mispronounced; e.g., "singing" is pronounced "sing- 
ging." "Finger" is sometimes mispronounced as "fing-er," "single" as 
"sing-le," "linger" as "ling-er," "hanger" as "hang-ger," "anger" as "ang- 
er," "bringer" as "bring-ger," etc., and "len'th" and "stren'th" are heard for 
"length" and "strength." 

2. wh is frequently pronounced as w: thus "whisper" as "w'isper," 
"white" as "w'ite," "where" as "w'ere," etc. 

3. s and sh are apt to be improperly vocalized, becoming z and th; as 
"acid" becomes "azid," "creases" becomes "creazes," "assure" becomes 
"azhure," etc. On the other hand, many say "wass" for "was," "whereass" 
for "whereas," etc. 

4. The two sounds of th, the aspirate and the voiced sound, as in "pith" 
and "then," are confused. Thus "with" is made to rhyme with "pith." 
Th becomes t as in "t'row" for "throw." 

5. In the same way, the sounds of j and ch are confused. "Besieged" 
becomes "beseeched," etc. 

6. The sound of r initial or medial is frequently rendered as w, as "wed" 
for "red," "sowing" for "soaring." Final r is liable to complete disappearance 
as when "car" becomes "cah." 

7. On the other hand, an r is often inserted or added when none ought to be 
heard, as "I saw-r a ship," "Emma-r Abbot." 

8. The most common mispronunciation of vowels is the confounding of the 
sounds of oi and er; by which "oil" becomes "earl," "join" becomes 
"jern," "oyster" becomes "erster"; while "third" becomes "thoyd"; "girl," 
"goil"; "turn," "toin"; and "lurch," "loich." 

9. Careful attention should be given to the proper pronunciation of the 
vowel « as in "Tuesday," "duty," etc. 

We give considerable time also to the articulation of syllables 
and words and to the sounding of final consonants. This language 
and phonetic work is carried on under the same system of class 
organization as I have previously described. 

The Washington Irving High School girls, through whose 
interest in fostering a spirit of social co-operation a co-operative 
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method of teaching English has developed, bring to my classes, not 
infrequently, a knowledge of European literature which embarrasses 
me. I well remember Sonia, aged sixteen, who one day left on my 
desk a presentation copy of a book by Prince Kropotkin with a 
whispered "Miss Cohen, I should like to have you know a little 
about Russian literature." I have often had students who drew 
my notice to literary parallels in continental literature of which I 
was ignorant. The children of Russian parents are generally 
familiar with Tolstoy, Turgenieff, Doistoievsky, and Gorky, and 
occasionally this familiarity is evident in their composition work. 
A few years ago, the action of a short-story, written by one of my 
pupils, began on a damp, gusty morning on the tracks of the West 
Shore Railroad with the foregathering of tramps of various degrees 
of degradation. Unfortunately, the young writer had read Gorky's 
dismal Nachtasyl. Not exactly food for the growing girl, you will 
say, but the gray art had passed into her soul, along with a great 
deal of literature of similar content, and there was no way of erasing 
these ugly phases of society from her consciousness. 

Even this somewhat desultory account of the foreigner's 
introduction to new social conditions through the study of English 
serves to bring out the purpose that characterizes all the efforts 
that have been described. This purpose, to emphasize certain 
constant values common to the life of the immigrant here and in 
Europe, informs the work. The conservation of all that is worthy 
in the old life is undertaken as a foundation on which to base the 
structure of the new. 



